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REVIEWS 

DEUTSCHE    VOLKSKUXDE    insbcsoiidera   sum    Gcbrauch    tier 

Vulksschtillchrer     im     Auftrage     dcs      Vc-rluindcs      dciitscher 

Vereine    jur    Volkskunde    hcrausgegeben    von    John    Meier. 

Berlin  u.   Leipziy^  :   Walter  de  Gruyter  and  Co.      i9::6.     410. 

,       PP-  344- 

It  is  certainly  a  g-ood  si^n  that  the  German  States  have  at  last 
introduced  the  study  of  Folklore  into  the  curriculum  of  their  public 
schools.  The  present  volume,  though  primarily  designed  as  a 
handbook  for  secondary  school  teachers,  is  apt  to  find  approval 
even  in  wider  circles. 

The  book  consists  of  a  brief  introduction  meant  as  a  sketc;i 
of  the  Central  European  farmer  and  nine  chapters  b}  different 
authors,  dealing  with  Village  and  Homestead  (O.  Lauffer) ;  Popular 
Botany  (H,  Marzell) ;  Custom  and  Ritual  (P.  Sartori) ;  Superstitions 
(Biichtold-Stiiubli) ;  Xames  (J.  Meier);  Popular  Speech  (J.  Mijller); 
Legend  (F.  Ranke) ;  Fairy  Tale  (F.  Panzer),  and  Folk-Song  (E. 
Secmann).  It  concludes  with  a  good,  though  necessarily  select, 
bibliography. 

The  exposition  throughout  is  concise  and  to  the  point,  and  there 
are  few  statements  to  which  exception  might  be  taken.  Thus  the 
description  of  farm  life  in  W.  Boette's  introduction  is  somewhat 
idyllic;  conditions  such  as  those  depicted  obtain,  no  doubt,  in 
certain  regions  (not  recessarily  the  most  fertile),  but  they  are,  L 
fear,   in  the  minority. 

The  Angerdnr]  referred  to  on  p.  22,  as  possibly  Slavonic,  is 
certainly  not  so.  This  type  of  village  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
in  England,  and  I  have  myself  run  across  a  number  of  specimens 
in  the  .\merican  Xew  England  States,  going  back  to  the  .seven- 
teenth century.  The  "  anger  "  is  simplv  the  old  English  village 
green. 

The  whole  first  chanter  badly  lacks  illustrations  to  make  clear 
the  different  types  of  vitl.-u^cs  and   fnrm-housps. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "  .Sage  "  it  might  have  been  well, 
methodically,  to  distinguish  between  the  more  stationary  local 
les^end  (Ortssatfe)  and  the  mi',Tatorv  leTend  (\\'andersa'rc).  In 
the  chapter  on  Folkson'/  one  would  have  liked  to  hear  a  little  more 
about  the  popular  ballad. 

However,  I  repeat  it,  the  volume  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  which 
should  fulfil  its  useful  purpose. 

.\.    Haggerty  KRAri'E. 

(  hiutdff,    Co.    Diihli}X. 
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Zum  antiken  Zwillingskult  ira  Lichte  der  Ethnologie. 

(Z.  f.  Ethn.,  1929,  S.  152—200.) 
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ly  A.  H.  Krappe,  Washington. 

'  /  Es  ist  imiiier  miBlich,  einen  mehr  als  zclin  Jahre  alten  wissenschaft- 
lichen  Aiifsatz  unverandert  zum  Abdruck  zu  bringen,  iind  das  russische 
Original  von  Leo  Sternbergs  Ai'beit  erschien  bereits  im  Jahre  1916.  Zum 
wenigsten  ware  es  in  solchen  Fallen  wiinsehenswert.  die  Bibliographie  zu 
bericlitigen  und  zu  ergiinzen.  Im  vorliegenden  Fall  steht  die  Saclie  aber 
■  so.  dais  die  Untersuchung  des  russischen  Gelehrten  schon  1916  iiberholt 

war.  Dem  Verfasser  sind  namlich  eine  ganze  Reihe  westeuropaischer 
Arbeiten  iiber  den  gleichen  Gegenstand  entgangeni).  Vor  allem  aber  ist 
ihm  das  magnum  opus  meines  Lehr<:-rs,  J.  Rendel  Harris,  unbekannt 
geblieben,  das  schon  im  Jahre  1913  erschien  und  das  gesamte  ethno- 
graphische  Material  erschopfend  behandelt,  sofern  man  auf  diesem  unge- 
heuren  Gebiete  diesen  Ausdruck  iiberhaupt  anwenden  darf^).  Jedenfalls 
erwjihnt  der  englische  Forscher  die  Oiljaken  ausdriicklich  und  zieht  aus 
dem  betreffenden  Stoff  die  gleichen  SehluBfolgerungen  wie  Sternberg.  Ob- 
schon  man  dem  russischen  Gelehrten  1916  keinen  Vorwurf  daraus  hatte 
machen  konnen  —  das  Buch  Rendel  Harris'  wurde  in  seinem  eigenen 
Lande  und  natiirhch  erst  reeht  in  Amerika  totgeschwiegen  — ,  so  ist  es 
;  doch  sicherhch  unberechtigt,   noch   im   Jahre    1929   zu   behaupten,   ,,die 

hauptsachlichen  mit  diesem  geheimnisvollen  Kulte  zusammenhangenden 
Probleme  seien  auch  gegenwartig  noch  ebensowenig  geklart  wie  zu  Kuhns 
Zeiten"  (S.  lo4),  und  zu  bedauern.  „daQ  die  Forscher  iiber  das  Gebiet 
der  indo-europaischen  Mythologie  hinausgehende  Tatsachen  von  ihrem 
Untersuchungsfeld  ausgeschlossen  hatten"  (ebenda).  Vielmehr  stiitzen  sich 
die  Monographien  Harris'  und  i^eine  eigenen  ausschlieUlich  auf  ethno- 
graphisohes  Material  und  sind  wahrscheinlich  gerade  aus  diesem  Grunde 
von  der  philologischen  Kritik  so  giit  wie  ignoriert  worden. 

Trotzdem  ist  die  VerOffentlichung  der  Arbeit  Sternbergs  in  deutschem 
Gewande  durchaus  nicht  iiberfliissig.    Vielmehr  bestatigt  sie  gerade  wegen 
des  Verfassers  voUiger  Unabhangigkeit  von  den  westeuropaischen  Unter- 
,  suchimgen   aufs   schlagendste   die   Ergebnisse   des  Entdeckers   des  Dios- 

•  kurismus  oder  der  ZwiUingsreUgion  und  diirfte  also  dazu  angetan  sein,  die 

Aufmerksamkeit  der  Forscher  erneut  auf  diesen  iiberaus  wichtigen  Gegen- 
stand zu  lenken.  Nur  bedarf  sie  dringend  der  bibhographischen  Erganzun- 
gen,  um  dem  gegenwartigen  Stand  der  Forschung  gerecht  zu  werden.  Ich 
■  erlaube  mir  daher,  die  Blatter  dieser  Zeitschrift  zu  diesem  Zwecke  in  An- 
spruch  zu  nehmen.  Ich  folge  dabei  im  wesentlichen  der  Disposition  meines 
russischen  Fachgenossen. 

Zunachst  sind  die  biblischen  und  semitischen  Beispiele  bedeutend  zu 
vermehren.  Zu  Esau  und  Jakob  (S.  1.53)  gesellen  sich  Serah  und  Perez 
(Gen.,  XXXVIII)  und  vor  allem  die-B'ne  Elohim  (Gen.,  VI),  deren  Name 
ganz  und  gar  dem  griechischen  Zlw?  xoigoi  entspricht,  welches  der  Ver- 
fasser iibrigens  falsch  mit  „Mannschaft  des  Zeus"  wiedergibt  (S.  1.53);  es 
soUte  vielmehr  heiBen  , .Zeus'  Knaben"  oder  „Zeus'  Sohne".    Diese  B'ne 


1)  Ich  erwiihne  hier  nur  die  folgemlen :  Jane  E.  Harrison,  Mythology  and 
Monumnnts  of  Ancient  Athens,  London  1890,  S.  loOff.;  J.  v.  Xegeleui. 
Die  aherglaubische  Bedeutung  der  Zwillingsgeburt.  Archiv  f.  Reli- 
L'ionswiss.,  V  (1002),  S.  271ff.;  Karl  Jaisle,  Die  Dioskuren  als  Retter  zur 
Sec  bei  Griechen  und  Romern,  Diss.  Tubingen  1907;  A.  B.  Cook.  Zeus  I 
(1914),  S.  760ff. 

^)  .J.   Rendel  Harris,   Boanerges,   Cambridge    1013. 
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DE  LA 

Soci^t6  des  Etudes  Germaniques 

(Association  des  Amis  de  la  Biblioth&que 
Maurice   Cahen   et  de  I'Institut  Germanique). 

Seance  du  27  avril  1929. 
President  :  M.  Rouge, 

M.  Alexander  Haggerty  Krappe,  professeur  a  TUniversit^  de  Min- 
neapolis, donne  lecture  d'une  ^tude  sur  Les  Oieux  jumeaux 
dans  la  religion  germanique.  Ce  travail  paraitra  bientdt  dans 
la  deuxieme  serie  des  Eludes  de  mrjihologie  et  de  folklore  ger- 
maniques, que  M.  Krappe  prepare  actuellement.  La  premifere 
partie  de  ces  Ehides,  6crites  en  langue  frangaise,  vient  de 
paraitre  a  Paris.  (E.  Leroux,  editeur.) 

Au  chapitre  43  de  la  Germania,  Tacite  nous  parle  d'un  culte 
dioscurique  assez  strange  parce  que  different  k  plus  d'un  point  de 
vue  des  autres  cultes  germaniques  dont  nous  avons  quelques 
connaissances.  Suivant  I'^crivain  romain,  le  culte  en  question  flo- 
rissait  cliez  les  Nahanarvales,  trlbu  de  la  Germanie  orientale  et 
qu'il  faut  tr&s  probablem^nt  identifier  avec  les  Vandales  d'une 
epoque  posterieure.  II  s'agit  de  deux  dieux  appel6s  les  Aid,  adores 
dans  un  bols  sacre  et  imagines  comme  deux  freres  jouvenceaux, 
identifies  .d'apres  le  proc6de  de  I'interpretation  romaine  avec  Cas- 
tor et  Pollux.  Chose  encore  plus  curieuse,  leur  culte  6tait  desservl 
par  xm  pretre  habillS  en  femme.  Tacite  n'Stait  certes  pas  le  pre- 
mier 4  laire  cette  identification,  qui  est  sans  doute  I'oeuvre  des 
marchands  remains  qui  penetraient  dans  les  lorSts  germaniques 
bien  avant  le  commencement  du  ii"  sifecle  de  notre  ere.  L'inter- 
pretation  romaine,  si  superflcielle  soit-elle,  nous  permet  de  conclure 
que  les  deux  Aid  6taient  jumeaux,  qu'ils  etaient  jeunes  et  qu'on 
jurait   par  leurs   noms. 

II  est  h  noter  tout  d'abord  qu'en  d6pit  de  la  duality  des  Aid, 
Tacite  parle  d'une  seule  divinltS  (numen)  et  ne  connait  evidem- 
ment  que  le  nom  qui  leur  etait  commun.  Or  c'est  14  tout  k  fait 
caractfiristique  pour  les  dieux  jumeaux,  non  seulernent  dans  les 
pays  de  l'antiquit6  classique  {Castores,  Dloscures,  Apharides,  Boria- 
des,  Leucirides,  Leudppides,  etc.),  mats  aussi  pour  les  jumeaux 
humains  parmi  les  peuplades  sauvages  de  nos  jours  qui  sont  dans 
I'habitude  de  designer  deux  jumeaux  ou  bien  par  un  seul  nom 
ou  bien  tons  les  premier-nes  de  deux  jumeaux  par  un  mfime  nom 
et  tous  les  dernier-nes  par  un  autre. 

Le  nom  Aid  est  bien  germanique,  6tant  apparent^  au  mot  gotique 
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Huntington,   Archer   Milton,   Spain   and  Africa.   New   York:   Hispanic 

Society  of  America    (Hispanic  Notes  and  Monographs:   Poetry   Series), 

1943.  Cloth.  169  pp. 

Serious  poetry  is  not  written  for  the  few,  but  for  the  very  few,  a  dictum 
which  holds  true  for  Pindar  as  it  does  for  Longfellow  and  Mallarme.  It  cer- 
tainly does  for  the  larger  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  present  volume,  whose 
great  poetic  qualities  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word:  evocation.  It  is  a 
perfect  evocation,  an  evocation  of  the  far  past:  the  Moorish  civilization  of 
Spain,  the  glories  of  the  Reconquista,  and  the  strange  sun-lit  charms  of  the 
Land  of  Blood  and  Sand.  But  for  this  very  reason  the  evocation  will  come  to 
complete  fruition  only  in  minds  prepared  for  it,  those  familiar  with  the  back- 
ground and  in  sympathy  with  the  strange  world  unfolded. 

The  opening  poem,  Guadalkebir,  in  a  moon-lit  night-scene  of  rare  power, 
evokes  the  breaking  of  the  pontoon-bridge  linking  Seville  with  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  mighty  river,  a  prelude  to  the  capture  of  the  Queen  of  Andalusia 
by  the  host  of  St.  Ferdinand: 

The  moonbeams  glint  and  shiver 
On  the  turrets  high  and  white, 
And  Guadalkebir  the  river 
Sobs  through  tVip  nitirVit 

Another  poem,  The  Tent,  puts  on  the  scene  Amr,  the  Muslim  conqueror  of 
Alexandria,  and  recounts  the  following  quaint  legend : 

Amr  the  bloody  turns 

His  eyes  to^he  sea,  and  his  men 

Gather  the  tents  and  arms, 

To  march  to  the  garden  of  spoil. 

But  a  single  tent  remains, 

A  tent  staked  down  to  the  sand. 

For  a  bird,  a  pigeon,  had  made 

Its  nest  at  the  highest  point. 

"Let  it  stand,"  said  Amr.  They  marched 

Toward  the  gates  of  the  city  of  spoil. 

"Let  it  stand,"  said  the  son  of  the  sand. 

So  merciless  Amr  spoke. 

Longfellow  (The  Emperor's  Bird's  Nest),  it  will  be  remembered,  ascribed 
the  same  story  to  Charles  V  and  localized  it  somewhere  in  Flanders ;  but  the 
bird  is  a  swallow : 

"Let  no  hand  the  bird  molest," 

Said  he  solemnly,  "nor  hurt  her  1" 

Adding  then,  by  way  of  jest, 

"Golondrina  is  my  guest, 

'Tis  the  wife  of  some  deserter  I" 
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Russian  Fairy  Tales.  Translation  by  Norbert  Guterman.  Folkloristic  commen- 
tary by  Roman  Jakobson.  (New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.,  1945.  Pp.  662. 

57-50) 

From  the  title  of  the  book  it  ^vould  be  impossible  to  know  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  an  anthology  of  Russian  fairy  tales  of  a  type  of  which  there  already 
exist  several  on  the  whole  excellent  ones  in  English  translation/  but  with  a 
(very  comprehensive)  selection  from  A.  N.  Afanasiev's  well-kno^vn  collection. 
Dr.  Jakobson,  in  a  lucid  and  informative  commentary,  does  not  fail  to  bring 
out  the  place  of  that  great  folklorist  in  the  history  of  Russian  letters;  and  on 
the  wrapping  the  publishers  discreetly  refer  to  this  w-ork  as  the  "counterpart 
of  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales."  Why  then,  one  may  ask,  is  Afanasiev's  name  kept 
from  the  title  page?  Is  it  from  fear  that  our  booboisie  would  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it  and  conceivably  see  in  the  book  the  subversive  cogitations  of  some 
long-haired  radical  intent  on  undermining  the  peace  of  Moronia  Felix?  And 
are  we  to  expect  next  a  volume  of  "Norwegian  Fairy  Tales"  with  the  names 
of  Asbj0rnsen  and  Moe  similarly  suppressed? 

Apart  from  this  criticisnf,  the  work  deserves  only  words  of  praise.  The  trans- 
lation, which  I  have  checked  in  places  with  the  edition  of  the  Narodnnia 
Biblioteca  (No.  183)  [Petersburg,  1919]— the  only  one  I  have  at  my  disposal- 
is  as  close  to  the  original  as  is  compatible  with  good  English  usage,  and  reads 
well.  It  may  therefore  be  read  to  advantage  for  comparative  and  folklore 
studies  whenever  the  standard  edition  of  1936-1940  is  not  available  or  the 
Russian  text  too  difficult  to  be  mastered. 

I  shall  then  use  the  remainder  of  the  space  allotted  to  me  for  a  few  random 
observations  on  the  Russian  skazka. 

The  skazka  has  indeed  several  characteristics  that  mark  it  off  from  non- 
Russian  fairy  tales;  but  archaic  features— lost  in  Central  and  West  European 
variants— are  not  particularly  prominent:  the  Gaelic  tales  of  J.  F.  Campbell's 
collection  and  many  Irish  stories  are  far  more  archaic  than  Afanasiev's. 

What  is  fairly  prominent  in  the  latter  is  the  fusion  of  more  than  one  tale 
type  into  a  single  story,  a  phenomenon  easily  explained  by  Russian  loquacity: 

'W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  Russian  Folk-Tales  (London,  1873);  L.  A.  Magnus,  R\issian  Folk-Tales  (Lon- 
don, 1915-1916);  C.  Fillingham  Coxuell,  Siberian  and  Other  Folk-Tales  (London,  1925). 
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From  sucli  sources  are  probably  taken  the 
story  that  the  brothers  of  Paris  plotted  to  as- 
sa.<.sinate  him,  and  otiier  details,  including  the 
repulsive  allusion  to  necrophilia  (p.  11,  1.  22), 
for  which  the  editors— in  my  opinion,  unjustly 
— blame  the  medieval  pedagogue.  iVIthough 
•  much  remains  obscure  in  the  history  of  the 
anti-Homeric  canon,  it  now  seems  reasonably 
certain  that,  independently  of  Euhemeristic 
rationalLsm,  sophistic  paradoxology,  and  poet- 
asters' affectations  of  novelty  and  realism, 
much  of  the  anti-Homeric  lore  had  a  profound- 
ly malicious  motivation,  tlie  el'fects  of  which 
are  obvious  in  Dares  and  Dictys  and  may  have 
been  even  more  conspicuous  in  the  spurious 
annals  cited  in  the  lost  work  of  Ptolemaeus 
Chennus.  It  v;as  tlie  Revenge  of  Thersites. 
In  the  decadence  of  Hellenism,  when  tlie  heroic 
tradition  had  become  in  part  incomprehen- 
sible, the  plebeian  spirit,  with  its  instinctive 
resentment  of  simple  nobility  and  its  passion- 
ate hatred  of  all  aristocratic  virtues,  was  ever 
ready  to  applaud  any  factitious  history  that  re- 
duced the  heroes  to  tlie  level  of  its  own  base- 
ness.' Hence  came  the  fabricated  annals  which 
portrayed  Achilles  as  a  coward,  Aeneas  aS  a 
traitor,  and  Hector  as  a  savage.  That  the  .same 
or  similar  writers,   like   their  modem  com- 
peers, dilated  on  imagined  sexual  practices  and 
aberrations  of  the  heroes  may  be  inferred  from 
such  idioms  as  equm  Hedoreus  and  from  the 
traditions  to  which  Martial  alludes  (xi.  104). 
The  Exddium  Troiae  merely  adds  another  to 
the  many  vestiges  of  ancient  cinaedography. 

Like  a  new  papyrus  fragment  mcerti 
auctoris,  the  Excidium  Troiae  raises  far  more 
questions  than  it  .solves,  but  the  investigations 
which  it  .suggests  cannot  fail  to  augment  our 
knowledge  of  classical  literary  history.  To  the 
scholars  whose  zeal  and  skill  have  given  us  this 
text,  our  gratitude. 

Revilo  p.  Oliver 
University  of  Illinois 

»  The  same  feeling,  which  Oscar  WUde  fellcitoualy 
describes  as  "the  rage  of  Caliban  not  seeing  his  own 
face  in  a  glass."  is  prepollent  in  many  circles  today  and 
naturally  expre.sses  itself  in  the  same  way.  Although 
not  without  a  certain  sophisticated  pathos,  Jean 
Glono's  Xaiasance  ile  I'Odutste  (Paris,  ca.  1938)  is 
really  the  latest  addition  to  the  anti-Homeric  canon. 


The  Genesis  of  Human  Offspring:  A  Study  in' 
Early    Greek    Culture.    By    Agnes    C.4.rr 
V.A.UGiL\M.      ("Smith     College     Cla.s.sical 
Studies,"  No.   13.)   Northampton,  Mass., 
1945.  Pp.  117.  S0.75 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
reviewer,  then  a  graduate  student  at  a  mid- 
western  university,  was  pressed  into  a  lecture 
course  offered  by  a  professor  noted  for  his  his- 
trionic abilities  rather  than  for  his  learning, 
who  propounded  the  thesis  that  the  family 
relationships  in  the  romances  of  Chretien  de 
Troyes  are  explainable  by  the  clan  organiza- 
tion of  the  Australian  blackfellows.  The  pres- 
ent work  attempts  a  similar  thing,  except  that 
the  proposition  is  even  more  preposterous.  For, 
after  all,  a  case  may  be  made  out  for  the 
provenance  of  some  of  Chretien's  materials 
from  a  society,  Welsh  or  Irish,  which,  virtually 
imtouched  by  Mediterranean  culture  and  rest- 
ing on  a  non-IE  substrate,  had  retained,  down 
to  the  early  Middle  Ages,  many  archaic  and 
barbarian  features.  But  what  is  one  to  say  of 
an  attempt  at  linking  a  people  tliat  had  de- 
veloped a  brilliant  civilization  as  early  as 
3000  B.C.,  that  had  domesticated  all  domesti- 
cable animals  of  the  European  continent,  and 
knew  some  of  the  metals  with  the  Arunta  of 
the  dead  heart  of  Australia,  probably  the  most 
degenerate  humans  known  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth?  The.se  savages,  when  first  discovered 
by  the  Europeans,  were  still  in  the  old  Stone 
Age  and  remarkable  only  by  an   Unkultur 
(there  is  no  English  equivalent)  thinkable  only 
in  one  of  the  most  barren  and  desolate  spots  of 
the  globe.  On  going  back  to  the  European  Ice 
Age  we  find  a  civilization  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Eskimos;  but  the  Eskimos,  though  by  no 
means  favored  by  nature,  are  highly  civilized 
when  compared  with  the  Australian  aborig- 
ines. In  other  words,  the  cultural  stage  now 
held  by  the  Arunta  was  in  Europe,  by  the  year 
25,000  B.C.,  the  appro.ximate  end  of  the  Ice 
Age,'  already  a  thing  of  the  far  past.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  field  of  paleontology,  the  author's 
reasoning  is  about  as  follows:  The  marsupials 
precede  the  placental  mammals  all  over  the 
globe.  The  kangaroo  is  the  modem  representa- 

■  H.  Obermaier  In  Ebert's  Realhxikon  der  Vorge- 
achichte,  II,  40.5. 
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From  such  sources  are  probably  taken  the 
story  that  the  brothers  of  Paris  plotted  to  as- 
sassinate him,  and  other  details,  including  the 
repulsive  allusion  to  necrophilia  (p.  11,  1.  22) 
for  which  the  editors— in  my  opinion,  unjustly 
—blame  the  medieval  pedagogue.  .Uthough 
much  remains  ob.scure  in  the  history  of  the 
anti-Homeric  canon,  it  now  seems  reasonably 
certain  that,  independently  of  Euhemeristic 
rationalism,  sophistic  paradoxology,  and  poet- 
asters' affectations  of  novelty  and   realism, 
mucli  of  the  anti-Homeric  lore  had  a  profound- 
ly malicious  motivation,  the  effects  of  which 
are  obvious  in  Dares  and  Dictys  and  may  have 
been  even  more  conspicuous  in  the  spurious 
annals  cited  in  the  lost  work  of  Ptolemaeus 
Chennus.  It  was  the  Revenge  of  Thersites. 
In  the  decadence  of  Hellenism,  when  the  heroic 
tradition  had  become  m  part  incomprehen- 
sible, the  plebeian  spirit,  with  its  instinctive 
resentment  of  smiple  nobility  and  its  passion- 
ate hatred  of  all  aristocratic  virtues,  was  ever 
ready  to  applaud  any  factitious  history  that  re- 
duced the  lieroes  to  the  level  of  its  own  base- 
ness.' Hence  came  the  fabricated  annals  which 
portrayed  AchiUes  as  a  coward,  Aeneas  a^  a 
traitor,  and  Hector  as  a  savage.  That  the  same 
or  similar  writers,  like  .their  modem  com- 
peers, dOated  on  imagined  sexual  practices  and 
aberrations  of  the  heroes  may  be  inferred  from 
such  idioms  as  equus  Hectoreus  and  from  the 
traditions  to  which  Martial  alludes  (xi.  104). 
The  Excidium  Troiae  merely  adds  another  to 
the  many  vestiges  of  ancient  cinaedography. 

Like  a  new  papyrus  fragment  incerti 
auctoris,  the  Excidium  Troiae  raises  far  more 
questions  than  it  solves,  but  the  investigations 
which  it  suggests  cannot  faU  to  augment  our 
knowledge  of  classical  literary  history.  To  the 
scholars  whose  zeal  and  skill  liave  given  us  this 
text,  our  gratitude. 

Revilo  p.  Oliver 


University  of  Illinois 


'  The  same  feeUng,  which  Oscar  Wilde  felicitously 
describes  as  "the  rage  of  Caliban  not  seeing  his  own 
face  In  a  glass, ' '  is  prepollent  in  many  circles  today  and 
naturally  cypresses  Itself  in  the  same  way.  Although 
not  without  a  certain  sophisticated  pathos,  Tean 
(iiono'a  \aigsance  de  VOdyetie  (Paris,  ca  19.38)  is 
really  the  latest  addition  to  the  anti-Homeric  canon. 


The  Geneds  of  Human  Offspring:  A  Study  in 
Early  Greek  Culture.  By  Agnes  Carh 
Vaugha.v.  ("Smith  College  Clas.sieal 
Studies,"  Xo.  13.)  Northampton,  Mass.. 
1045.  Pp.  117.  .S0.75 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
reviewer,  then  a  graduate  student  at  a  mid- 
western  university,  was  pressed  into  a  lecture 
course  offered  by  a  professor  noted  for  his  his- 
trionic abilities  rather  than  for  his  learning, 
who  propounded  the  thesis  that  the  family 
relationships  in  the  romances  of  Chrdtien  de 
Troyes  are  explainable  by  the  clan  organiza- 
tion of  the  Austrahan  blackfellows.  The  pres- 
ent work  attempts  a  similar  thing,  except  that 
the  proposition  is  even  more  preposterous.  For, 
after  all,  a  case  may  be  made  out  for  the 
provenance  of  some  of  Chretien's  materials 
from  a  society,  Welsh  or  Irish,  which,  virtuaUy 
untouched  by  Mediterranean  culture  and  rest- 
ing on  a  non-IE  substrate,  had  retained,  down 
to  the  early  Middle  Ages,  many  archaic  and 
barbarian  features.  But  what  is  one  to  say  of 
an  attempt  at  linking  a  people  that  had  de- 
veloped a  brilliant  civilization  as  early  as 
3000  B.C.,  that  had  domesticated  all  domesti- 
cable animals  of  the  European  continent,  and 
knew  some  of  the  metals  with  the  xVrunta  of 
the  dead  heart  of  Australia,  probably  the  most 
degenerate  humans  known  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth?  These  savages,  when  first  discovered 
by  the  Europeans,  were  stiU  in  the  old  Stone 
Age  and  remarkable  only  by  an    Unkultur 
(there  is  no  English  equivalent)  thinkable  only 
in  one  of  the  most  barren  and  desolate  spots  of 
the  globe.  On  going  back  to  the  European  Ice 
Age  we  find  a  civilization  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Eskimos;  but  the  Eskimos,  though  by  no 
means  favored  by  nature,  are  highly  civilized 
when  compared  with  the  Australian  aborig- 
ines. In  other  words,  the  cultural  stage  now 
held  by  the  Arunta  was  in  Europe,  by  the  year 
2.5,000  B.C.,  the  approximate  end  of  the  Ice 
Age,'  already  a  thing  of  the  far  past.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  field  of  paleontology,  the  author's 
reasoning  is  about  as  follows:  The  marsupials 
precede  the  placental  mammals  all  over  the 
globe.  The  kangaroo  is  the  modem  representa- 
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L-^o<iue  vUrovingienne.   Essai   de   synthese   de   philologie   et   d'histoire   by 
HenryFransoisMuller.  New  York:  8   F   Vanni  rm^il    Pnn»,   ■^<^^ 

KulurgescUckte  of  the  Merovingian  period  as  reflected  in  the  Latin  of  the 
contemporary  monuments:  chronicles,  saints'  lives,  inscriptions,  etc.  It  thus 
tnes  to  do  on  a  minor  scale  what  K.  Vossler  did  (not  very  successfully)  i„  his 

1913).  Basically  it  amounts  to  explaining  a  number  of  linguistic  phenomena 
m  this  case  the  evolution  from  classical  to  Merovingian  Latin,  by  certai.^ 
historical  and  culture-historical  facts.  That  a  connection  between  history,  par- 

doubt  To  quote  an  obvious  example:  the  fairly  large  number  of  Italian  words 
in  sixteenth-century  French  simply  reflect  the  influence  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance on  French  arts  and  letters  from  the  reign  of  Francis  I  to  that  of  Henry 

Z,y  rr"*^^  °^'"  *''^'  """""^  ""'^  ^^"'y  t'^''*  «i">Pl«>  ^°d  the  inter- 
pretation of  linguistic  data  will  as  a  rule  require,  in  addition  to  a  sound  his- 
torical and  linguistic  knowledge,  a  rare  degree  of  discretion  and  prudence. 
The  following  criticism  will  show  that  the  author's  scholarly  equipment  is 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  task  which  he  set  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  method  adopted  and  foUowed  throughout  is  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory,  mile  the  writer  stresses  -  quite  rightlylthe  tremen- 
dous influence  of  the  Church  on  the  civilisation  of  Merovingian  France  and 
hence  also  on  the  language,  he  ignores  the  fact  that  the  same  influence  was 
at  least  as  powerful  in  Italy  and  Spain.  From  this  fact,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  gainsay,  either  one  of  two  consequences  must  necessarily  flow    to 
^t:   (1)  the  same  cause  leads  to  the  same  effects,  i.e.  to  the  same  linguistic 
phenomena,  aU  over  the  Western  Romania  (and  mayhap  also  in  Rumania),  in 
which  case  it  is  no  longer  correct  to  regard  them  (as  the  author  persistently 
does)  as  peculiar  to  Merovingian  Gaul;   (2)   the  effects  noted  in  Gaul  differ 
from  tbose  found  in  Italy  and  Spain,  in  which  case  the  difference  must  be 
accounted  for.  This  problem,  so  far  from  being  solved,  is  not  even  posed.  As 
a  rule  the  author  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  its  existence.  Wlierever  the 
facts  are  too  self-evident  to  be  ignored,  he  has  recourse  to  dogmatic  assertions 
unaccompanied  by  the  slightest  proof.  Thus  on  p.  147  the  preservation  of  the 
two-case  system  of  declension  in  0.  French  and  Provencal  is  attributed  to 
the  ascendency  of  an  inteUectual  class    (the  clergy)    in  Gaul.   Thus  we  are 
supposed  to  infer  that  there  was  no  clergy  in  Italy  and  Spain  or,  if  there 
was,  that  it  had  no  influence. 

From  the  awakening  of  a  consciousness  of  human  dignity  by  Christian 
preaching  the  use  of  the  subject  pronouns  in  French  (in  contradistinction  to 
classical  Latin)  and  the  prominence  of  the  pronoun  on  «  komo)  are  deduced 
(pp.  149f.,  174).  But,  one  may  ask  (assuming  one  accepts  the  assertion,  which 
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THE  GLASS  MOUNTAIN 
By  Alexander  H.  Krappe 


COW 


In  a  considerable  number  of  folk  tales  from  the  British  Isles,  Scan- 
dinavia, Central  and  Eastern  Europe  there  occurs  the  motive  of  a 
glass  mountain  (normally  referred  to  as  the  glass  mountain)  con- 
ceived as  some  far-off  place  of  difficult  access,  frequently  said  to  lie 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  is  found  in  the  following  themes : 

A.  The  glass  mountain  is  the  abode  of  supernatural  beings,  for 
the  most  part  swanmaidens.^ 

B.  It  is  the  temporary  abode  of  a  man  or  a  woman  lying  under  a 
spell,  and  the  would-be  liberators  are  accordingly  expected  to  climb 
it,  penetrate  it,  or  simply  cross  it.^ 

C.  A  princess  is  placed  there  by  her  own  father,  often  at  her  own 
request,  as  a  protective  measure,^  or  to  test  her  prospective  suitors, 
who  are  required  to  ride  up  the  glass  mountain,*  or  to  cross  it,'  before 
they  may  aspire  to  her  hand. 

Of  these  three  groups,  B  is  the  most  instructive  because  most 
likely  to  shed  light  on  the  true  meaning  of  the  motive.  It  is  a  familiar 
fact  that  the  fairy  tale  knows  no  death  so  far  as  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  concerned,  or,  if  they  do  die,  it  is  long  after  their  ad- 
ventures have  come  to  a  successful  conclusion,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  blissful  life.°  Death  invariajjly  assumes  the  form  of  an  enchant- 
ment or  spell,  the  liberation  from  which  is  thus  the  equivalent  of  a 
resuscitation.  The  spell  may  take  the  form  of  a  magic  sleep  (as  in 

1  A.  Rittershaus,  Die  tieuislandischen  Volksmarchen  (Halle,  1902),  p.  215 
(Faroe)  ;  J.  W.  Wolf,  Deutsche  Hausmarchen  (Gottingen  u.  Leipzig,  1851), 
pp.  217  ff. ;  R.  Kohler,  Kleinere  Schriftcn,  I,  444;  O.  Knoop,  Zeitschrift  des 
Veretns  fiir  Volkskunde,  XXVI  (1916),  204  ff.  (Polish)  ;  V.  Tille,  Verzeich- 
nis  der  bohmischen  Mdrchen  (Porvoo,  1921),  pp.  144  ff.,  147  ff.;  V.  Jagic, 
Archivf.  slavische  Philologie,  V  (1881),  44  ff.  (South  Slav)  ;  J.  G.  von  Hahn, 
Griechische  und  alhanesische  Marchen  (Miinchen-Berlin,  1918),  I,  80  ff.  To 
the  same  general  type  belongs  Tille,  op.  cii.,  pp.  145  ff. 

2  Grimm,  K.H.M.,  Nos.  25,  93,  127,  and  193;  J.  Haltrich,  Deutsche  Volks- 
marchen aus  dem  Sachsenlande  in  Siehenbiirgen  (Wien,  1885),  No.  32;  L. 
'Btchste.in,  Mdrchenbuch  (Miinchen,  1917),  No.  12;  Rittershaus,  op.  cit.,  p.  27 
(Faroe)  ;  K.  Miillenhoff,  Sagen,  Mdrchen  und  Lieder  der  Herzogtiimer 
Schleszvig,  Holstein  und  Lauenburg  (Kiel,  1845),  pp.  385  ff. ;  A.  Kuhn  and 
F.  L.  W.  Schwartz,  Norddeutsche  Sagen,  Mdrchen  und  Gcbrduche  (Leipzig, 
1848),  p.  347;  of.  P.  Zaunert,  Deutsche  Marchen  seit  Grimm  (Jena,  1922-23), 
I,  211;  Tille,  op.  cit.,  pp.  102,  106,  116,  249;  Bolte-PoHvka,  Mdrcben-Anmer- 
kungen,  I,  233  (Hesse). 

3  Schott,  Walachische  Maehrchen  (Stuttgart-Tiibingen,  1845),  No.  16;  M. 
Wisser,  Zeitschrift  d.  Vcreins  f.  Volkskunde,  XXV  (1915),  305  ff. 

*  Aarne-Thompson,  Verseichnis  der  Mdrchentypen,  No.  530;  Bolte-Polivka, 
op.  cit..  Ill,  111,  n.  3;  B.  Thorpe,  Yule  Tide  Stories  (London,  1853),  pp.  86  ff. 
(Swedish)  ;  I.  M.  Boberg,  Danske  Studier  (1928),  pp.  16-53;  Haltrich,  op.  cit., 
No.  16. 

»  Grimm,  K.H.M.,  No.  196. 

*Cf.  my  Science  of  Folk-Lore  (London,  1930),  pp.  32  ff. 
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